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From the Dublin Christian Examiner. 


The Life and Times of Selina, Countess of 
Huntingdon. 


It is a most refreshing and truly gratifying 
part of our monthly labours, to turn from the 
contentions of criticism and controversy, and 
to have our thoughts directed to the walk and 
conversation of some heavenly-minded ser- 
vant of Christ, who has left us an example 
how to walk and to please God. It is equally 
a pleasing duty to meditate occasionally on 
those remarkable eras of religious history, 
which come under the denomination of re- 
vivals, and which usher in a wider extension 
of true religion and piety. We are well 
aware that, through the snares of the evil 
one, these sudden transitions have not unfre- 
quently been accompanied by some visionary 
movements, which we cannot commend, and 
which are quite inconsistent with a profession 
of “truth and soberness.” We are not igno- 
rant that there is such a thing as social ex- 
citement, and that there is great danger of 
becoming “ religious in a crowd.” To this 
serious deduction all ecclesiastical movements 
are liable, from the registry of a camp meet- | 


ing to the records of a popish altar or a foreign | she seconded the efforts of the “ Oxford band,” | 


} 


a memoir of whose “ life and times” is now 
presented to the public by a member of her 


open and avowed patroness of all the zealous 
clergy of the church of England who dared 


distinguished family. ‘“ Among the illustrious |to be singular in the unambiguous preaching 
characters of the eighteenth century, no one|of the gospel, many of whom exposed them- 


has shone more conspicuously in the religious | 


world, or enjoyed a greater share of heartfelt 
esteem and love, than the venerable Countess 
of Huntingdon. Above all her celebrated co- 
temporaries, she was honoured with a life of 
continued usefulness, protracted to the utmost 
period of mortal existence ; with extraordinary 
talents, ample means, and a head and heart 
alike devoted to promote the glory of God in 
the highest, on earth peace, and good will to- 
wards men.” At the period when this eminent 
and useful servant of God took a prominent 
part in advancing the tone of religion in Eng- 
land, there was a visible lifelessness, a dark- 
ness, which might be felt prevailing, to an 
alarming extent, amongst its inhabitants. Both 
the clergy and laity, as if by mutual consent, 
were satisfied to ascend no higher in religion 
than to a cold and chilling formality, or a 
heartless orthodoxy; and “the vital feeling 
and zealous activity of Christianity were known 
to the few only, and these rather mourned 
over the state of things in secret, than exert- 
ed themselves in public to effect an altera- 
tion.” At this moment of torpid insensibility 
with regard to the things of God, the subject 
of this memoir shone forth as a brilliant star 
in our spiritual firmament, and with a deci- 
sion, the happy result of a deep-seated prin- 


ciple, “determined to throw all the weight of 


her influence into the scale of the gospel.” 
Fired with zeal for the glory of God, and 
anxious to employ her various talents as a 
means to encourage the growth and expan- 


sion of vital godliness throughout the land, 


selves, particularly at this period, to much 
obloquy, abuse, and persecution. She be- 
;came a shelter, and the companion of all 
|those who were so used. A difference on 
some doctrinal points caused a separation be- 


|tween Whitfield and Wesley, and their dis- 


|ciples soon after became divided. ‘ They 
parted, indeed,’ says Dr. Haweis, ‘like Paul 
and Barnabas; but the extent of the sphere 
of their usefulness was thereby enlarged.’ 
Her ladyship’s correspondence with Howel 
Harris, and several of the Welsh clergy who 
had been awakened urder Whitfield’s minis- 
try, was the means, under God, of leading 
her into more consistent views of divine truth, 
which she ever after maintained, and in the 
firm belief of which she ended her days. Her 
zealous heart embraced with cordiality all 
| whom she esteemed real Christians, whatever 
their denomination or opinions might be; but 
from this period her connections with minis- 
ters and Christians of the Calvinistic persua- 
sion, according to the liberal sense of the 
articles of the church of England, became 
greatly enlarged. 

* Lady Huntingdon’s heart expanded to- 
wards all the children of God—she loved all 
those whom she had reason to believe loved 
her Divine Master—and considering herself as 





a ‘debtor both to the Greeks and barbarians,’ 
she was ready, had it been possible, to have 
visited the uttermost parts of the earth with 
the glorious truths of the gospel of God our 
Saviour.” 

It appears that the famous Dr. Doddridge 
was frequently a visiter at her house ; and the 


pilgrimage. But amidst all the fanaticism and | and gave the right hand of fellowship to “pious | testimony of so eminent a man to the Chris- 
false enthusiasm to which sudden changes may | ministers of various denominations,” who, with | tian character of his host, cannot, with pro- 
possibly have given rise, it cannot be denied | an energy and beldness commensurate with| priety, be omitted. In a letter to his wife, 





that a work of true piety may still be going 
on. A process of internal renovation may, to| 
a considerable extent, be in operation ; a| 


ecene of most interesting pastoral labour may of her life and ardent exertions to cherish and | 
suddenly assume a cheering aspect; and aj promote the noble object which exclusively | you. 
field, already white to harvest, may exhibit | engaged her thoughts, is closely interwoven | 


the occasion, “ brought the deadness of mere- 
ly formal Christianity into juxta-position with 
the living truth of the gospel.” The history 


| he says :— 

“1 can conclude with telling you, that I 
/am now come to the conclusion of one of the 
most pleasant days I shall ever spend without 
After an hour’s charming conversation 
with Lady Huntingdon and Mrs. Edwin, I 


the influence of a power quite independent of| with the biographies of Whitfield, Wesley,| preached in her family, by her express de- 


the intervention of human means. While we | 


cannot be too jealous of what are called “re- 
vivals,” we must also be on our guard lest 
we mistake the steadily burning light of true 
piety and zeal for an ignis fatuus. We are 


ject of “revivals in religion” has, as a matter 
of course, forced itself on our notice in con- 
nection with the name of the departed saint, 





| 
| 


Romaine, and other eminently pious individu- 
als, whose works of faith and labours of love 


'sire, and met Colonel Gumley, who is really 
}a second Colonel Gardiner. Such a monu- 


occupy @ conspicuous and prominent place in| ment of the power and sovereignty of Divine 


had in view. 


“ Lady Huntingdon had now become the| vered in her and Mrs. Edwin, and cannot but 


the pages of ecclesiastical history during the | grace, as truly I have hardly ever met with 
last century. The anonymous biographer of | since I was acquairted with his story. 

neither, on the one hand, to despise or im-| Lady Huntingdon informs us, that a common 
pede what is really good ; nor, on the other, | zeal for the gospel was a sufficient passport 
to encourage or open a door to the insidious | to her affections, and constrained her to unite 
deceptions of our spiritual enemy. The sub-| with men, like-minded with herself, for the 
furtherance of the common object which each 


“ Lady Huntingdon is quite a mother to 
the poor; she visits them, and prays with 
them in their sicknesses ; and they leave their 
children to her for a legacy when they die, 
and she takes care of then: I was really 
astonished at the traces of religion I disco- 
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glorify God for them. More cheerfulness I 
never saw intermingled with devotion.” 

In accordance with the opinion expressed 
by this eminent divine, her ladyship’s bio- 
grapher informs us, that “a great cloud of 
witnesses are ready to testify, that from her | 
earliest acquaintance with the truths of the 
gospel, the venerable and elect Countess of 
Huntingdon continued through every stage of 
her protracted pilgrimage to walk worthy of 
her high vocation, ‘ growing in grace, and 
adorning the doctrine of God her Saviour in 
all things.’ ” 

We have now arrived at an interesting mo- 


ciate with men of a kindred spirit, and equally 
ardent with herself in an earnest desire to pro- 





ment of the “times” of Lady Huntingdon, 
when the differences which existed between 
Whitfield and Wesley assumed a prominent 
and tangible shape. Her ladyship was sensi- 
bly alive to the fact; and fearful of the con- 
sequences, she determined on an endeavour 
to heal the breach, and to nip in the bud the 
growing spirit of controversy which those dif- 
ferences had excited. It appears that her 
attempt at reconciliation produced the desired 
effect, for, in a letter dated 12th January, 
1750, Whitfield informed her ladyship that 
he had offered Mr. Wesley to assist occasion- 
ally at his chapel.” 

* And I do rot know (says he) but it may 
be accepted: your ladyship will hear soon. O 
that I may learn from all I see to desire to 
be nothing! and to think it my highest privi- 
lege to be an assistant to all, but the head of | 
none. I find a love of power sometimes in- 
toxicates even God’s own dear children, and 
makes them to mistake passion for zeal, and 
an overbearing spirit for an authority given 
them from above. For my own part, I find 
it much easier to obey than govern, and that 
it is much safer to be trodden under foot than 
to have it in one’s power to serve others so. 
This makes me fly from that which, at our 
first setting out, we are too apt to court. 
Thanks be to the Lord of all lords for taking 
any pains with hell-deserving me! I cannot 
well buy humility at too dear a rate. This 
is a grace after which your ladyship pants, 
and with which our Lord will delight to fill 
you more and more. Your ladyship’s letter 
convinces me that those who know and do 
most think they know and do least. If it 
were not so, grace itself would prove our 
bane, and goodness and zeal, through the 
pride and corruption of our hearts, be our 
destroyers. Honoured madam, my hands and 
heart are continually lifted up for you, that 
you may abound evermore in every good 
word and work, and be clothed with that hu- 
mility which your ladyship delights to wear 
every day; 1 mean that humble mind which 
was in Christ Jesus.” 

And although, as has been already noticed, 
a difference in points of doctrine ultimately 
caused a separation between these two emi- 
nent men, and “ John Wesley seems to have 
parted with his old companion with great 
coolness,” it would appear that each itinerat- 
ed in his own peculiar walk without a viola- 
tion of the principle of Christian love, by 
which they both professed to be guided. 

Lady Huntingdon’s warm attachment to 
evangelical truth, and her zeal to promote 


the cause of her Redeemer, Jed her to asso-| Romanism being true, it is difficult to see 


how any one dying within the pale of the 
church can be finally lost. He may have to 
do penance in purgatory a long time, but he 
will sooner or later come out. When he sees 
on a church door or over an altar, “ Indul- 
gences given here daily,” or every Tuesday 
and Friday, &c., as the case may be “ for 
the living and the dead—pro vivis et defunc- 
tis ;” and over another altar, ‘‘ Two souls are 
released from purgatory every time mass is 
celebrated here ;” or when he learns that, 
“ by climbing the holy staircase on his knees, 
he may reduce the period of his purgatorial 
pains two hundred years ;” when he becomes 
acquainted, in fine, with the various ways of 
escaping from the punishment of sin without 
forsaking sin, he will be very likely to sin on, 
trusting to his membership in “‘ the only true 
church” for ultimate and final deliverance, 
and to some of those various devices for an 
early escape from the flames of purgatory. 
In that way a man may be very superstitious 
and yet very wicked. He may fear that he 
shall hazard his salvation by neglecting his 
** Ave Maria,” although he rises from it to 
go and commit robbery and murder without 
compunction. Our vetturino would swear 
most blasphemously, and the next moment 
would raise his hat to a madonna rudely 
painted by the way side. I am far from 
thinking that the present race of Italians are 
sinners above all, yet licentiousness prevails 
and dishonesty. My convictions are, that the 
tendency of Romanism is to encourage vice 
rather than to restrain it; and while I give 
due credit to individual character for morality 
and piety wherever found, still I believe a 
careful examination will show, that protestant 
communities, other circumstances being equal, 
have the decided advantage in point of moral 
character.—Fisk’s Travels in Europe. Page 
283, 285. 





































mote the glory of God. This volume abounds 
with a list of Christian worthies whose meat 
and drink it was to accelerate the benevolent 
current of true godliness, and whose testimony 
will outlive monements of bronze and marble. 
Some of these men of God have already pass- 
ed in review before us; and their agency, as 
instruments in the hands of God, in effecting 
a change throughout the moral world, cannot 
be dwelt on without giving rise to feelings of 
gratitude and a sense of our own unworthi- 
ness. ‘Had their successors in the great 
work been warmed with their zeal, and se- 
cured the aid of the Almighty with prayer, 
united and continued as theirs,” the church 
would now present a different appearance. 


POPERY ENCOURAGES VICE. 


The following testimony upon the common 
effects of Romanism is of value, because on 
no point is there so much error propagated 
as concerning the moral attributes of popery. 
It is extracted from Fisk’s travels in Europe; 
and proves that the descriptions of “ the spirit 
of prophecy concerning the anti-christian 
Babylon have literally been accomplished.— 
Episcopal Recorder. 

That “ popery encourages vice” might not 
strike the superficial observer, when for the 
first time he was introduced into a popish 
country, and saw all the array of devotional 
exercises and religious associations, together 
with all the terrors that are hung out as mo- 
tives of alarm and fear to the ignorant popu- 
lace. If, therefore, he should be informed 
that the history of the church shows her to 
have been very corrupt both in her laity and 
clergy ; and that the history of those nations 
which have been the most fully under the in- 
fluence of popery shows them to be among 
the most notorious for moral corruption, this 
would lead to an enquiry for the reason. 
There are various causes which produce this, 
in the very constituent principles of popery. 
The law of celibacy, which is binding on so 
many priests and monastic orders of both 
sexes, has a direct tendency to licentiousness. 

The doctrines are not suited to eradicate 
sin. The doctrines of penance, and of works 
of supererogation, and of clerical absolution, 
and of purgatory, and of masses,for the dead, 
and of transubstantiation, not only leave the 
passions of the heart unsubdued, but substitute 
something else for personal holiness. Spread 
those doctrines over the world, and give them 
the ascendency in every heart, and you have 
gained nothing towards the moral renovation 
of man. Let a man believe that a priest can 
procure absolution, and that he will do it for 
money or for penance, and will he give him- 
self the trouble to forsake his sins? Let him 
believe that he can be prayed out of purga- 
tory if he goes there, and will he be very 
anxious about his course of life? Let him be- 
lieve that, by partaking of the sacrament, he 
eats the body of Christ, and that whosoever 
eats it shall live for ever, and will he not 
trust to this rather than to personal holiness? 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS. 


In the forests of Tartary and South America 
where the wild horse is gregarious, there are 
herds of five or six hundred, which being ill 
prepared for fighting, or indeed for any re- 
sistance, and knowing that their safety is in 
flight, when they sleep, appoint one in rota- 
tion who acts as sentinel while the rest are 
asleep. If a man approaches, the sentinel 
walks towards him as if to reconnoitre, or 
see whether he can be deterred from coming 
near; if the man continues, he neighs aloud 
and in a peculiar tone, which rouses the herd, 
and all gallop away, the sentinel bringing up 
the rear. Nothing can be more judicious or 
rational than this arrangement, simple as it 
is. Soa horse belonging to a smuggler in 
Dover, used to be laden with rum spirits, and 
sent on the road, unattended, to reach the 
rendezvous. When he descried a soldier, he 
would jump off the highway, and hide him- 
self in a ditch, and when discovered would 
fight for his load. The cunning of foxes is 
proverbial ; but I know not if it was ever 
more remarkably displayed than in the Duke 
of Beaufort’s county, where Reynard being 
hard pressed, disappeared suddenly, and was 
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after a strict search, found immersed in a 
water-pool up to the snout, by which he held 
a willow bough hanging over the pond. The 
cunning of a dog, which Sergeant Wilde 
tells me of, as known to him, is equal. He 
used to be tied up, a3 a precaution against 
hunting sheer. At night he slipped his head 
out of the collar, and returning before dawn, 
put on the collar again, in order to conceal 
his nocturnal excursion. Nobody has more 
familiarity with various animals (besides his 
great knowledge of his own species) than my 
excellent, learned, and ingenious friend the 
Sergeant; and he possessed many curious 
ones himself. His anecdote of a drover’s 
dog is striking, as he gave it me, when we 
happened, near his place, to meet a drove. 
The man had brought seventeen out of twenty 
oxen from a field, leaving the remaining three 
mixed with another herd. He then said to 
the dog, “ Go fetch them,” and he went and 
singled out those very three. The Sergeant’s 
brother, however, a highly respectable man, 
lately sheriff of London, has a dog that dis- 
tinguishes Saturday night, from the practice 
of tying him up for the Sunday, which he 
dislikes. He will escape on Saturday night, 
and return on Monday morning. The Ser- 
geant himself had a gander which was at a 
distance from the goose, and, hearing her 
make an extraordinary noise, ran back and 
put his head into the cage, then brought back 
the goslings one by one, and put them into it 
with the mother, whose separation from their 
brood had occasioned her clamour. He then 
returned to the place whence her cries had 
called him. A swallow had slipped its foot 
into the noose of a cord attached to a spout 
in the College des Quatre Nations at Paris, 
and, by endeavouring to escape, had drawn 
the knot tight. Its strength being exhausted 
in vain attempts to fly, it uttered piteous cries, 
which assembled a vast flock of other swal- 
lows from a basin between the Tuileries and 
Pont Neuf. They seemed to crowd and con- 
sult together for a little while, and then one 
of them darted at the string, and struck at it 
with his beak as he flew past; and others, 
fullowing in quick succession, did the same, 
striking at the same part, till, after continuing 
this combined operation for half an hour, they 
succeeded in severing the cord, and freeing 
their companion. They all continued flock- 
ing and hovering till night; only, instead of 
the tumult and agitation in which they had 
been at their first assembling, they were 
chattering as if without any anxiety at all, 
but conscious of having succeeded.—Lord 
Brougham’s Dissertations on Science. 


Languages of the United Kingdom. 

It is worthy of remark, that there is no 
civilized country in Europe in which not only 
so many different dialects prevail, but so 
many different languages, as in Great Bri- 
tain. Yorkshire has its peculiar dialect; 
Lancashire, Northumberland, and Cumber- 
land, theirs. The t of Worcestershire, 
understands not him of Westmoreland; and 
still less can he of the latter county hold any 
intelligible communication with the cockney. 





























! 
In the vicinity of Cambridge, if you talk good 
English to a labouring man or small farmer, 
they touch their hat, beg your pardon, and, 
passing on, in evident reluctance to continue 
the conversation, avow themselves to be “ no 
scholars.” 
especially the “‘ twangs,” are as various as in 
England. Your native of Aberdeen under- 
stands not him of Glasgow; and your Paisley 
‘“‘ budy,” learned in politics and cunning ut 
the loom, gapes, stares, and looks unutterable 
astonishment, when he is addressed by a man 
of Tweeddale. The Irish are more uniform 
in their dialect when they do speak English ; 
the thing remarkable to them being the ac- 
cent. All this is anomalous; but not so 
much as the fact that we have, in the two 
islands denominated Great Britain and Ire- 
land five distinct languages cut up into so 
many dialects that it would be endless to 
enumerate them. There is the English lan- 
guage, properly so called; tha Scotch lan- 
guage ; and there are the Gaelic, the Welsh, 
and the Irish languages.— Late paper. 


In Scotland, the dialects, and 


From a useful chart, or ‘“ Ecclesiastical 


Directory,” just published, we perceive that 
the number of places of public worship in the 
city and liberties of Philadelphia is 127; not 
inciuding the public charitable institutions 
where worship is held. The several denomi- 
nations are as follows,— 


Roman Catholic, d 
Protestant Episcopal, . -1 
Reformed Episcopal, ‘ 
Methodist Episcopal, . 2 
Methodist Protestant, . 
Presbyterian, . ‘ 
Reformed Presbyterian, * 
Associate Presbyterian, . 
Baptist, . ; ‘ 
German Baptist 

German Lutheran, . ‘ 
Evangelical Lutheran, 
German Reformed, . 4 
Reformed Dutch, . é 
Orthodox Friends, 

Hicks Friends, 

Free Quakers, 
Universalists, a ‘ 


The following denominations have each 
one place of worship,—Moravian, Congrega- 
tional, Independent, Unitarian, Jews, Chris- 
tian Society Philadelphia Christians, Bible 
Christians. e believe there is one Swe- 
denborgian omitted in the chart. 

There is also a Mariners’ church, besides 
two that are included in the number of Bap- 
tist and Methodist churches. 

The number of names set down as pastors 
or assistants is 126. 

A similar chart, published in 1830, gives 
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the number of places worship 83, and of 


ministers 72. Of the names of ministers 
only twelve are the same in both charts. 
The population supplied as above numbers 
more than 200,000; but in estimating the 
sufficiency of church-room for the inhabitants, 
the number of infants, and sick and infirm per- 


sons should be considered, also the number of 


domestics and others who cannot attend but 



















one service on the Lord’s day. ‘The popula- 
tion of the prisons, alms-houses, &c., should 
also be deducted from the aggregate of the 
census. 

Of the places of worship in the above list, 
eleven are exclusively occupied by coloured 
persons, viz. 4 Methodists, 3 Baptists, 3 Pres- 
byterians, and 1 Episcopal.—S. 8. Journal. 


The British parliamentary report on drun- 
kenness, states, that the number of persons 
that went into fourteen gin-shops in one week, 
were—142,453 men, 180,593 women, and 
8,391 children; total, 269,438. 


Judge Erskine made a very impressive 
charge to the grand jury of the Dorchester 
assizes, last week, upon the necessity of a 
religious education. He said the question of 
general education was one of the greatest im- 
portance; it had occupied the minds of the 
most eminent men, and it was to be regretted 
that some unobjectionable plan for affording 
necessery instruction to all classes had not 
been devised. It was known, however, from 
experience, in this country, and more so from 
the state of other countries, where extended 
plans had been carried into operation, that 
mere education, unaccompanied by the instil- 
ment of sound religious principles, did not 
tend to lessen crime. His lordship continued, 
with much emphasis, “ If you wish to lessen 
crime by extending education, the education 
you give the people must be based upon the 
revealed will of God.”—English paper. 


THE SEA SERPENT. 


On Saturday, Sept. 7, the schr. Planet, of 
Sag Harbour, Capt. David Smith, when about 
thirty miles off Seguin, coming into the Ken- 
nebec, ran within forty feet of the sea ser- 
pent. The captain and all the hands had a 
distinct view of him. They could see his 
whole length. His colour and shape were 
very nearly like a black snake, without any 
thing like fluke or fins. Most of the time he 
had his head out of water four or five feet. 
He was as long as the schooner, about seventy 
feet, and his body appeared as large as a bar- 
rel, but the captain thought it was larger in 
the middle. When first noticed, he was close 
to the schooner, and swimming quickly. As 
he passed toward the stern, he fell into the 
wake, then turned and followed the vessel for 
fifteen or twenty minutes, all the time being 
in full view of the crew, and so near them as 
to preclude all possibility of their being de- 
ceived. 

Captain Smith has been many years in the 
whale fishery, and spent all his whole life at 
sea; yet he never saw such an animal be- 
fore. He had harpooned a great many whales, 
and had then a harpoon on board ; but he was 
without the necessary lines and lances to 
capture such an ugly looking customer as 
this. The serpent was quick in his motions, 
and evidently a very powerful creature. His 
body appeared smooth—nothing like bunches 
upon his back, as some have described him. 
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They were probably deceived by his undula- 
tory or wriggling motion in swimming, his 
back appearing above the water at regular 
distances. 

Captain Smith is well known here as a 
man of strict veracity and unimpeachable 
character. His statement is implicitly be- 
lieved by those who know him. 
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After this, and the numerous other accounts | dollars an acre in the best districts. 
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to work the whole day, may be at liberty to 
work as much time during the day as will 


entitle them to half the allowance. They 
will have, in addition, the use of a good cot- 
tage and half an acre of productive ground, 
free from rent or any other charge. The soil 
is stated to be of great fertility, and land may 
be procured at from four dollars to sixteen 
An io- 


we have had, we see no loophole on which to|dustrious labourer, by the earnings of a short 
hang a doubt of the existence of a sea serpent | period, may become the owner of a produc- 


of prodigious size inhabiting the sea. 
cannot be many of them, or they would be 
seen oftener. 


There | tive farm. 


It is also stated that there are at the pre- 


Probably there is more than | sent time large sugar estates, and also estates 


one, but it is remarkable that no one has ever | producing cocoa and coffee, in Trinidad, owned 
seen two of them in company.—Kennebec | by coloured persons, among whom are some 


Journal. 


Religion enhances every Enjoyment. 


who have risen into offices of honour and emo- 


lument under the royal government. Many 
coloured persons in Trinidad went from Nova 


We may see how completely religion is | Scotia several years ago, and are contented 


adapted to the nature of man, by observing | 
that even the elements of enjoyment (and | 
they are many, though fleeting) which this 
world contains, are never fully tasted but by 
religious persons, ‘Those abundant sources 
of pure delight which are to be found in the 
heart, the intellect, and the imagination, are 
never received in their fulness but by them ; 
and why? because they are the germs of their 
future and more glorious being, and can only 
flourish in a soil akin to that ultimately des- 
tined for them. Ina woridly mind, like plants 
removed from their original soil and climate, 
they exist, indeed, but with a blighted exist- 
ence ; and produce, but how degenerate is the 
production! Every thing that wants religion 
wants vitality. Philosophy without religion 
is crippled and impotent; poetry without re- 
ligion has no heart-stirring powers ; life with- 
out religion is a complex and unsatisfactory 
riddle; the very arts which address them- 
selves to the senses never proceed so far to- 
wards perfection as when employed on reli- 
gious subjects. Religion, then, can be no 
obstacle to enjoyment, since the only sources 
of it which are confessedly pure are all en- 
hanced by its possession. Even in the ordi- 
nary commerce with the world, what a bless- 
ing awaits an exemption from the low and 
sordid spirit, the petty passions and paltry 
feelings, which abound in it! 


COLONIZATION AT TRINIDAD. 

It is stated in the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
that the governor of Nova Scotia has given 
public notice, that the government of the island 
of Trinidad will pay twenty-five dollars for the 
passage of each labouring person of African 
descent, whether male or female, from Nova 
Scotia or either of the neighbouring provinces 
to Trinidad ; and the same sum for the pas- 
sage of two children between seven and four- 
teen years of age, or for three from one to 
seven years of age. This sum is to be paid 
as a free gift, and no claim will be made at 
any time for its repayment. 

The notice remarks, that according to the 
rate of wages given on the island, a labourer, 
whether male or female, may easily earn 
daily, between sunrise and sunset, wages equal 
to four shillings, or five shillings Nova Scotia 
currency. Such labourers as do not choose 






















with their condition, supporting themselves 
comfortably. Exertions are making to give 
instruction to the whole of the labouring peo- 
ple, seventy-six public schools, besides many 
private schools, having been opened. Child- 
ren whose parents cannot afford to pay are 
taught without charge. Religious sects are 
equally protected and assisted by the govern- 
ment. Ministers of every church receive mo- 
derate annual allowances from the colonial 
treasury; and it is customary to encourage 
the building of churches and chapels, by giv- 
ing as large an amount of public money as 
the people may at any time raise among 
themselves for that purpose. 


ART OF WRITING OR PRINTING. 


That eminent Christian philosopher, Dr. 
Mason Good, draws the following contrast 
between oral tradition and the art of writing 
or printing. 

*‘ Such is a brief history of the noblest art 
that has ever been invented by the unassisted 
efforts of human uaderstanding; an art that 
gives stability to thought, forms a cabinet for 
our ideas, and presents, in imperishable co- 
lours, a speaking portraiture of the soul. 
Without this, hard indeed would be the sepa- 
ration of friends, and the traveller would be- 
come an exile from his native home, vainly 
languishing for the consolatory information, 
that his wife, his children, his kinsmen, his 
country, were in a state of health and pros- 
perity, and he himself still embgjmed in their 
affections; without this, what to us would be 
the wisdom of past ages, or the history of 
former states 7? The chain of nature would be 
broken through all its links, and every gene- 
ration become an isolated and individual 
world, equally cut off, as by an irremediable 
abyss, from its ancestors and from posterity. 
While the language of the lips is fleeting as 
the breath itself, and confined to a single 
spot, as well as to a single moment ; the lan- 
guage of the pen enjoys, in many instances, 
an adamantine existence, and will only perish 
amidst the ruins of the globe. Before its 
mighty touch, time and space become annihi- 
lated; it joins epoch to epoch, and pole to 
pole; it gives unity to the works of creation 
and Providence, and enables us to trace from 


the beginning of things to the end. It is the 
great sun of the moral world, that warms, and 
stimulates, and vivifies, and irradiates, and 
developes, and matures the best virtues of 
the heart, and the best faculties of the intel- 
lect. But for this, every thing would be 
doubt, and darkness, and death-shade; all 
knowledge would be traditionary, and all ex- 
perience local; civilized life would relapse 
into barbarism, and man would have to run 
through his little and comparatively insignifi- 
cant round of existence, the perpetual sport 
of ignorance and error.” 


THE BALKING HORSE. 

Who has not seen and been pained at the 
cruel punishment inflicted on a horse, which, 
taking what is called the “ studs,” refuses to 
move an inch forward, albeit he will back 
more readily than is desired ? Sometime since 
a horse took the studs in one of our principal 
streets. He was, as the bystanders all agreed, 
provokingly stubborn. He was coaxed and 
patted, but without effect—there was no “ go- 
along” in him. It was distressing to see how 
he was whipped, now over the head, now on 
the back, again on the knees ; and every one 
was pleased when a stranger, with a benevo- 
lent face and intelligent eye, interfered. 
* This is all wrong,” he said, “ you must not 
beat this horse any more. He has already 
been punished too severely.” ‘“ What are we 
to do then?” asked the drayman, “I have 
been here for two hours trying to get him 
along. Must I let the horse stand here all 
day!” No,” replied the gentleman, “ the 
horse must go along, but without any more 
punishment.” ‘ But he won't,” expostulated 
the drayman. “QO yes, he will, he must. 
The horse, I say, must go. He has but a 
reasonable load, looks as if he is fed well, and 
he must goalong.” “ That is what I think,” 
said the drayman. ‘“ Very well, | have seen 
how they make jackasses move in South 
America, and they are reputed more stubborn 
even than horses. I shall, therefore, make 
this horse go. Now get me a rope about 
twice as long as the horse.” The rope was 
brought, and every body stood gaping, ex- 
pecting, of course, that some hocus-pocus was 
about to be performed. The gentleman di- 
rected the rope to be tied to the horse’s tail, 
and passed between his legs out in the front. 
He then took hold of it, and gave it a pull. 
The horse looked wild for an instant as if 
taken by surprise, and at the same time, gave 
strong indications, by kicking up behind, that 
he disliked the new plan of driving. The 
rope was pulled strongly, and the horse with 
a very quick motion, started off! The triumph 
was complete; one square’s driving in that 
way, enabled him to return to the old mode, 
and the drayman drove off “‘ amidst the shouts 
of the multitude.” 

“We live and learn,” may well be said. 
Here, by a simple expedient, a horse was 
cured of the “ studs,” which, but for the timely 
arrival of the strange gentleman, might have 
been the subject of cruel and continued punish- 
ment for hours longer. The cause of humanity 
gained by it, and there was also a positive gain 
of “ time, which is money.” —Balt. Patriot. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
ROBERT BARROW. 
(Concladed from page 413.) 


They found Solomon Cresson in Augustine, 
who gave them an account of his journey. 
The old cacique having, whilst at the town 
where the Dutch crew had been eaten the 
year before, discovered that he was not a 
Spaniard, the Indians began to look angrily 
upon him, and would allow him no food. In 
the morning they started on as if towards 
Augustine, but from their looks and conduct, 
he had no doubt but that they intended to kill 
him. A little after noon they put to shore, 
and kindled up a large fire. At this moment 
the sound of oars was heard, and the Spanish 
boat glided to the land. The Indians looked 
confounded, whilst the joy of Solomon was 
extreme. The Spaniards immediately order- 
ed the cacique to return with them, taking 
his spoil from him, whilst they directed two 
Indians to show Solomon to the nearest 
Spanish settlement. ‘The natives not sppear- 
ing inclined to accompany him, he left them, 
and succeeded in reaching the place alone. 

The necessary stock of clothing and pro- 
visions having been obtained, the whole com- 
pany were soon ready to leave Augustine for 
Charleston. The governor, was desirous 
that Lopez and his boat might arrive before 
the departure took place, in order that the 
Englishmen might be furnished with whatever 
of their property had been saved from the 
wreck. J. Dickinson and Joseph Kirle told 
the governor, that they had given up all for 
lost, and if any thing was saved, they pre- 
sented it to him, and to Lopez, and the com- 
pany who had gone to their rescue. The 
governor replied he could have naught to do 
with it, for that all he had done had been for 
Christ’s sake. They then told the governor 
that believing all that could be saved would 
be of little value, they had thought of making 
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they found fires were already kindled. ‘They 
were here abundantly supplied by the Indians 
with what provisions they needed. There 
was in this town a large place of worship 
built by the Spaniards, on the services of which 
the Indians were constant attenders. In pass- 
ing along they were surprised at the marks of 
industry apparent in the natives, who had 
plenty of hogs and fowls, and large corn 
houses, which bore testimony to heavy crops. 
About sunset of the 2d of 10th month they 
reached the town of St. Mary. Here they 


found the Indian warehouse to consist of thir- | tempt his removal that night. 
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take J. Dickinson and family, was unwilling 
to receive him on board in his weak condi- 
tion, yet his earnest entreaties prevailed, and 
having embarked on the 18th of Ist month, 
he was carried to Philadelphia in fourteen 
days. 

The vessel reached the city on fifth day, 
the Ist of 2d month, about eight o'clock in 
the evening. Many Friends came on board 
to see him; but they found him so reduced 
by the disorder, which had now been on him 
fourteen weeks, that they were afraid to at- 
But although 


ty-two cabins, each painted, and well covered | very weak in body, his mind was strong, and 
with mats. ‘The native women here showed | he remarkably cheerful—rejoicing to see his 
great dexterity in manufacturing a coarsc | friends, and to feel himself amongst those 
cloth out of the moss obtained from some of | with whom he could enjoy the blessed feliow- 
their trees. From this cloth they made petti-| ship of the gospel. He said, “It gives me 
coats and gowns for themselves, which looked | great satisfaction that the Lord hath granted 


very neat at a short distance. 
boys were all kept at school, the teacher of 
which was the priest. This was the lazgest 
town our travellers saw. They remained 
here several days, making what provisions 
they could for their journey to Carolina. 
With seven large canoes in which were 
seven Spaniards, and more than thirty Indians 
to pilot and to row them, they left St. Mary 
on the 5th of the 10th month. They passed 
along very pleasantly for several days, and on 
the tenth sent a letter express to the governor 
of Carolina, by an Indian. ‘On the eleventh 
and twelfth the weather was exceedingly 
stormy, wet and cold. Their booths, in which 
they were obliged to remain during those 
days, did nut keep out the rain, and Robert 
Barrow could neither be made warm, nor ob- 
tain any natural rest. Yet, through all he 
was cheerful and contented. On the four- 
teenth, it being the evening of the Spaniards’ 
Christmas,* they used various ceremonies, 
tinkling a piece of iron, and begging presents 
from the Indians, who, in turn, begged of 
them. So that what the Indians gave the 


Lopez and his men an additional present of Spaniards the Spaniards returned to the In- 


one hundred pieces of eight. This pleased 
the governor, and he promised to deliver it 
for them. 

Robert Barrow was grievously disordered 
in his bowels from a cold which had fallen on 
them, which reduced him very low. Many 
of the men had been affected in a similar 
manner since having a sufficiency of food, and 
if their chief sustenance had not been vege- 
table, it is probable they would have lost 
more from over-eating than from all the hard- 
ships they had previously endured. After 
signing an obligation to pay four hundred 
pieces of eight for the provisions and clothing 
they had purchased, they on the 29th of the 
9th month departed, accompanied by captain 
Francisco de Roma and six soldiers. The 

overnor walked down to see them embark. 

e told them that they would forget him 
when they were among their own nation, but 
that God would not. With mutual courtesies 
and kind feelings they parted some time after 
noon, and sailed to Santa Cruz, where they 
were to remain for the night. They were 
directed to the Indian warehouse, which ap- 
pears to have been a large circular building 
composed of sixteen cabins. Before these 


dians. After much wet and cold travelling, 
they on the 22d reached the first settlement 
in Carolina. This belonged to Richard Ben- 
net, who received them in a very kind man- 
ner, provided for them plentifully, and treated 
their Spanish conductors with great hospi- 
tality. On the morning of the 24th, they 
reached the country seat of Governor Blake, 
who showed them much kindness, and sent 
Robert Barrow to the house of his neighbour, 
Margaret Bafffmers, an ancient Friend, who, 
he said, would be careful of him, and nurse 
him. The rest of the company went on to 
Charleston, where they soon separated; the 
most of the mariners obtaining employment 
in the vessels then in port. Joseph Kirle 
took passage for Providence, in hopes of a 
speedy return to Philadelphia. Robert Bar- 
row continued very weak, and early in the 
1st month, 1697, he was brought into Charles- 
ton, where he lay at the house of Mary Cross. 
He was anxious to live to reach Philadelphia, 
and although the captain, who had engaged to 


* It should be observed, that these dates are all old 
style, and that two months and eleven days should be 
added, tu bring each date to the time, according to the 
present mode of reckoning. 
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my request, in bringing me to this place, that 
I may lay down my body here. But my 
heart is strong, and I hope I may see you at 
your meeting first. He then extolled the 
|merciful kindness which the Lord had dis- 
| played towards him, in that His presence had 
attended through every exercise. The next 
morning, sixth day, the 2d, many Friends 
came early on board, and whilst the vessel 
was drawing to the wharf, and preparations 
| making for his removal, he again testified his 
| satisfaction in being with his friends, and his 
grateful sense of the Lord’s goodness to him. 
Having wrapped him in a blanket, and placed 
(him in a hammock, divers Friends assisted 
in carrying him to the dwelling of Samuel 
Carpenter. Here being laid on a bed, and 
having many of his friends around him, his 
| heart seemed to overflow, and he could but 
| again extol the goodness of his God. He 
| said, ‘* My heart is yet strong, and my memo- 
ry and understanding good.” He added, 
| That he had not had any pain in his head 
through all his long illness and many exer- 
cises, and hoped Friends would yet see him 
at meeting. His mind then turned to his 
wife and family in much love, and whilst 
speaking in tenderness about them, he de- 
clared, “ that his dear wife was a good woman, 
and his children were good children, and that 
he did not doubt but that they were well 
in the truth. I married my wife for truth’s 
sake; she was God’s gift to me, and I was 
God’s gift to her; we parted in the love of 
God—nothing should have moved me there- 
to but to keep my peace with the Lord.” 

He then sank into a sweet slumber, and 
having slept the greater part of the day, he 
awoke towards evening, much refreshed. He 
then conversed freely with those Friends who 
visited him. The thankful emotions of his 
heart still prompted his tongue to pour forth 
the praises of Him, who had been near 
|him through all his late difficulties and 
| dangers. 

On 7th day, the 3d, on being removed 
out of bed, he fainted; when he recovered, he 
said, “‘ My heart never failed me before, I 
had thought I might have had one more har- 
monious meeting amongst you, but now I 
think it may be otherwise. But I am con- 
tent in the will of the Lord, having finished 
the work he has given me todo. I have had 
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my heart’s desire in coming here.” After- 
wards many Friends came in to see him, and 
their presence caused the heart of this lover 
of the brethren to rejoice. He put forth his 





the Lord that I might not die by them, and 
so be buried in oblivion. , 

“In Jamaica and Carolina there are but 
| few Friends; but this place is God's planta- 


hand, and seemed ready to embrace them.|tion; the Lord hath made you as a standard. 
On some of the Friends expressing their glad- | ‘This place has a great fame abroad wherever 


ness to see him, and their sorrow at finding 
him so weak, he replied, “ Although my body 
be weak, my mind is sound, and my memory 
good. The Lord has been very good to me 
all along unto this very day; and this very 
morning hath sweetly refreshed me. The 
Lord hath answered my desire, for I desired 
content, and that I might reach this place, to 
Jay my bones amongst you. It is a good 





I have been since I left you, for an honest, 
laborious, and good people. Friends keep up 
your fame! The way is by being faithful to 
God, and keeping in love one with another. 
Forgive the trespasses one against another, 
and love one another; for by this ye may 
know if ye be the disciples of Christ. Meet 
often together—for they that feared the Lord 
met often together, and spake often one unto 


thing to have a conscience void of offence|another, and a book of remembrance was 


towards God and towards men.” In the 


evening many other Friends having called to| hath given me the desire of my heart, and if 


visit him, he inquired of them what had 
become of George Keith’s peopie. He was 
told that they were strangely divided; many 
of them were turned baptists, and the honest 
hearted had returned to Friends. After a 


time, he said, “ ‘They have split upon that | 
Rock, they have rejected; and it may yet! 


please God to try you many other ways. 
Your neighbouring governments may tempt 
you to settle, or establish the national ministry 
here. Friends, stand fast in faithfulness against 
it, and touch not therewith. I believe they 
will also endeavour to persuade you to join 
with them in establishing and maintaining a 
militia amongst you. Neither touch with 
this. If you are faithful to the Lord, he will 
defend and preserve you, and you need no 
other mear.: “f preservation. If your way 
pleases the Lord, he will make your enemies 
to be at peace with you. That promise is 
fulfilled, and a remnant now witness it, swords 
shall be beaten into ploughshares, and spears 
into pruning hooks. I have been convinced 
about forty-five years, and have borne a faith- 
ful testimony against thethireling priests. I 
have been seven times in prison for my testi- 
mony. The Lord has always been my pre- 
server and deliverer by ways that I thought 
not of. So, Friends, he will be to you, if you 
are but faithful to Him. Several who have 
been committed as prisoners with me, have 
used indirect means to obtain their liberty ; 
but it was always my resolution not to bow a 
knee to Baal; and the Lord wrought my de- 
liverance. In my late affliction amongst 
savage Indians, I have seen more of the 
wonders and dealings of the Lord, and more 
into the mysteries of his kingdom than I ever 
did before, or ever should have done, if I had 
not gone through it. The Lord’s presence 
was with me, which outbalanced all. I can 
say as David did, it is good that I have been 
afflicted. ‘The Lord gave me patience in my 
late sufferings, and I felt his power to sup- 
port me over all. On seeking to him, his 
answer was, let patience have her perfect 
work. This is a great work. I have found 
that saying fulfilled, ‘ all things work to- 
gether for good to those who love God.’ [ 
was sick near twenty weeks in Jamaica, and 
missed but one meeting during that time. 
Whilst I was amongst the barbarous Indians, 


who thirsted or longed after our flesh, as 
































written. The Lord in bringing me hither 
'I die here, I am very well satisfied, and be- 
| lieve my wife will be satisfied also. For as 
the Lord gave her to me, and gave me to her, 
even so have we given one another up. When 
|T came from her, it was as if I was going to 
my grave. Neither gold nor silver, riches 
nor honour should have parted us. I only 
did it in obedience to the Lord, and to keep 
my peace with God. The Lord is with me, 
and all is well. I have nothing of guilt upon 





I die now, I shall die like an innocent child. 

‘Many Friends that were round us in 
Westmoreland who were rich men, and had 
public testimonies, were much cumbered with 
their worldly concerns, which proved a great 
hinderance to them, and to their public ser- 
vice. I often spoke to them about it, for, I 
had found mine a hinderance to me, and had 
given all up into my son’s hand; he allowing 
me and my wife so much by the year. Then 
I was at liberty, and had the world under my 
feet.” 

This deeply interesting and solemn season 
in which Robert Barrow was enabled to clear 
his mind of the exercise he felt, in the hear- 
ing of many of the principal Friends of Phi- 


his desire to have one more religious oppor- 
tunity with them. It would appear that 
having thus relieved his mind, he rested, 
quietly waiting for his change. There are 
none of his expressions recorded until the 
next evening, first day, the 4th. He then de- 
sired a Friend who was sitting near him to 
write for him to his wife. To remember his 
dear love to her, to make her acquainted 
with his travels and exercises. To let her 
know that he was in Philadelphia, the Lord 
being with him, and all well. That he was 
as well nursed as if he were at home. That 
his outward affairs were all settled, and that 
she would have wherewithal to live on. ‘This 
message was delivered about the fifth hour. 
The Friend promised to attend to it, after 
which Robert seemed gradually to sink. At 
six, a friend who stood by his bedside, re- 
marking, in a low voice, he believed that 
Robert was not sensible, he immediately said, 
“T have my senses very perfect, and thank 
the Lord that he hath not left me, but pre- 
served me in my understanding to this mo- 
ment.” It was now difficult to understand 


much as we ever did after meat, I desired of| his speech through the declension of his 


me, and have nothing to do but to die; and if 


ladelphia, seemed a remarkable fulfilment of 





strength; but the words, “Oh, that I was 
gone,” were distinguishable, as well as the 
last brief sentence he uttered, “‘ God is good 
still.” After this he lay quietly, growing 
weaker and weaker, and at ten passed gently 
away, to comprehend in Heaven stil! more of 
that infinite goodness he had endeavoured to 
celebrate on earth. 





From the New York Observer. 
Tracts at the late Festival of Juggernaut. 


Mr. Lacey, of the General Baptist Mission 
in Orissa, says, “ about 4 P. M. we all re- 
paired to the large road and took possession 
of a large pakka house, with a front verandah 
raised about seven feet above the ground. 
From this verandah we distributed tracts to 
the number of 1500, small and great, in 
Oriya, Bengali, and Nagari. The crowd 
was immense, and the eagerness to obtain 
tracts very great. Some pressed, for an hour 
together, to obtain a tract, with a degree of 
labour, I may venture to say, which they 
never exerted before. The length of the 
house admitted of our distributing the books 
in three places without interrupting each 
other. After each half hour’s distribution 
we stayed our hands and addressed the people. 
Sometimes we were heard with attention and 
seriousness. Some tracts were torn up and 
scattered in the street by the Bengali people, 
but their number was trifling compared with 
the numbers given away. 

“The cars of Jagannath and his sister 
moved past us as we were distributing tracts, 
surrounded by a vast multitude of people. The 
living mass moved on with the cars; and in 
consequence of the cars being loaded with 
people, they also seemed to be living—the 
scene was sorrowfully grand. Many of our 
hearers were carried along with the multi- 
‘ude, and the pandas, as the cars passed us, 
came to our side of the cars and gave us 
‘Hari bol!’ and ‘Jagannath bhaja!’ with a 
sneer of bitterness and triumph. After they 
had passed, we again applied ourselves to our 
work, and our congregation settled. ‘There 
must have been 150,000 people around the 
cars. A good many dead human bodies were 
being eaten near the road by which we went 
to the town, which had been thrown out since 
the last night. 

“ Early this morning I walked with Gran- 
gadhar to the Atharanala gate, where we 
distributed tracts to the out-going pilgrims. 
We addressed a few words to them as they 
passed. Afterwards we walked down to the 
cars on the large road. ‘The scene was gay ; 
the front of the houses decorated with flowers 
and evergreens; the people were moving 
about in their gayest attire; the cars were 
decorated with English broad-cloths of the 
most brilliant colours, and ornamented with 
glittering tinsel; the morning was fine and 
the plain dry. The rest of our forces were 
employed in the verandah we occupied last 


evening; great numbers heard them and re- 

ceived tracts. 
*‘ This morning, for the last time, we start- 
ed to the Atharanala, and gave away about 
é We retreated 


150 tracts, the last we ha 
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when the sun became hot, completely ex-| with whom to place a boy. The parents | 
hausted by walking over the loose hot sand. | finally consented to let them take a little boy | 
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POLITENESS. 
The following anecdote is related of Presi- 


Here our labours close, for this season, at|of theirs, about eight years old. After they | dent Finley, of Princeton college. At a cer- 


Puri. A great number of persons have heard 
the word of God; and 11,000 books have been 
taken away, which contain the word of God 
able to save the soul.* This allows 500 for 
loss by tearing up, &c. And may God bless 
and succeed his word by imparting his Holy 
Spirit, which is promised in connection with 
the preaching of the gospel. This Spirit was 
given in the first times of the gospel, and 
hence the glorious effects which succeeded ; 
this Spirit is now promised; and until it shall 
be poured forth, we shall preach in vain and 
labour in vain. O for a universal effort of 
prayer, faithful, believing prayer, instead of 
coldness and disbelief!” 


POPERY AND THE BIBLE. 

At the last anniversary of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the following state- 
ments were made by ‘T. S. Grimshave : 

During the time I was in Rome, but a few 
months ago, there were two Augustine friars 
who had received Bibles, and the effect had 
been that their minds had been enlightened ; 
the character of their preaching was imme- 
diately changed ; and (on the principle that, 
when a man once perceives the value of di- 
vine truth himself, he feels a desire to com- 
runicate that blessing to others) these Au- 
gustine friars went through different parts of 
the country, as we should say, preaching the 
gospel, and producing a powerful effect. At 
length they were checked by the power of the 
church of Rome, and lodged in the castle of 
St. , and there I left them, imprisoned 
for the great crime of reading the Bible! and 
preaching according to its divine contents. 
And further, to show what the degree of pro- 
secution is, I would beg briefly to mention 
that a Swiss minister, distributing the Bible 
in a part of Italy, the name of which, perbaps 
it may be more prudent not to disclose, was 
in consequence visited by the police, and com- 
manded to leave the country in forty-eight 
hours. I may also state that though he had 
distributed only a small portion of his books 
—I think about twenty-three Bibles and Tes- 





taments—those that had received them were | Were taken to procure all the necessary depo- 


actually imprisoned, some for six weeks, 
some for seven, and one for ten weeks, in con- 


sequence of having a copy in their posses- 
sion. 


KIDNAPPING, 

The Massachusetts Spy, of 9th month, 
25th, contains the following : 

On the 12th inst. two persons, calling 
themselves Perly or Perlin Shearer, and —— 
Dickinson, came to the house of John F. 
Francis, a coloured man, in this town, and 
stated that Shearer was in want of a boy to 
live with him, and offered to take a son of 
Francis and “bring him up.” Shearer, as 
he was called, represented himself as a trader 
in Palmer, which was confirmed by Dickin- 
son, who professed to be Shearer’s clerk, and 
recommended him as a very excellent person 





* Portions of Scripture, we suppose, are meant. 


were gone, the parents became uneasy, and, tain time he gave out politeness, as a theme 
finally, on the morning of the fifteenth, the | for discussion, to one of the classes in college. 
father went in pursuit of his son. He wrote ‘The students were highly delighted with the 
from Springfieid, a day or two after, stating, | subject, and discovered much ability and in- 
that his son had gone to some place over the | genuity in treating it. ‘They read their dis- 
mountains, about forty miles from that place, | sertations, and expected he would, as usual, 
whither he was going after him. Since that|comment on their productions, examine the 
time nothing has been heard from him. He various opinions and arguments at length, and 
left home with but about three dollars of} give his own judgment with his reason for it. 
money, which sum must have been soon ex-|'They were, however, much surprised to hear 
hausted. | him say, he had but a single remark to make, 
In the mean time, on the morning of the | and that would be barely a definition of the 
23d instant, a letter was received from the term. Politeness, said he, is real kindness, 
mayor of Fredericksburg, Virginia, dated the | kindly expressed. 
19th instant, informing, that on the 15th a 
man, calling himself Dickinson Shearer, ar- ; m ; 
rived there, with a negro boy whom he called The Wonders of Horticulture. 


his slave, and that on the night of the 18th) [nnumerable are the advantages which maa- 
e parted with him, and it was feared had {ind have derived from the horticulturists. 
sold him to a slave trader. The circum-| Few would suppose that the peach (from 
stances were so suspicious as to lead to his| which branched the nectarine) had its origin 
arrest. On examination, he admitted that) jn the almond; or that the lemon proceeded 
the boy was free, and that he came with him | from the diminative wild lime. That favourite 
from Worcester, and that, when he obtained | edible, celery, springs from a rank and acid 
him from his parents, he did not inform them |root denominated smallage, which grows in 


that he was going to take him to Virginia. | all sides of ditches, and in the neighbourhood 
The story which he told, adds the eats the sea. ‘The hazle-nut was the ancestor 


was “ so absurd as to create a strong impres-| of the filbert and cub-nut ; while the luscious 
sion that he is a kidnapper, and information| plum can claim no higher source than the 
is sent to you that proper inquiries be made, |sjoe, From the sour crab issues the golden 
and, if possible, evidence sent here to prove) pippin; and the pear and cherry originally 
the boy’s freedom, and to identify him. This,| grew in the forest. The garden asparagus, 
of course, must be some white person, and | which grows, though not very commonly, in 
the abolitionists, if there be any among you,|stony and gravelly situations near the sea, 
have now an opportunity of displaying their | when growing spontaneously is a diminutive 
humane feelings. This man says he came plant ; and none indeed but a practised eye, 
from Pelham, [Palmer?] Massachusetts, and | examining into the species which is reared 
as a brother, a Doctor Shearer, residing, by artificial culture, can discern the least re- 
there. Inquiries of the truth of this state-| semblance. Wondrous to relate, the cauli- 
ment may be material. All that humanity | fower, of which the broccoli is a sub-variety, 
| requires will be done here to recover the un-| derives, together with the cabbage, from the 
fortunate boy. A messenger will be despatch-| colewort; a plant, in its natural state, and 
ed to-night in pursuit, and the constituted scanty leaves, not weighing half an ounce. 
authorities invoked to aid him. This man is|'The Crambe Maratima, which is found wild 
in custody, but cannot be long detained with- adjacent to the sea, has been improved into 
out evidence.” sea-kale; the invaluable potato is the off- 
On receipt of this letter, immediate measures spring of a bitter American root of spon- 
vei : taneous growth; and the all-tempting pine- 
sitions, &c., and yesterday morning two of | apple descends from a fruit which “ in foreign 
our inhabitants started for Fredericksburg, | climates grows wild by the side cf rivulets, 
one of whom knows the boy, and will be able land under the shade of lofty trees.”—Gar- 
to identify himif he is to be found. dener’s Gazette. 
The circumstance has produced a strong 
sensation here, and much indignation is felt : 
at the commission of so daring an outrage. KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 
The humane feelings displayed by the mayor} Ata meeting which took place the other 
of Fredericksburg, and the promptitude of his | evening for the purpose of forming a North 
action in the case, are worthy of especial| London Mechanics’ Institution, Basil Mon- 
commendation. There is reason to believe | tagu, as an illustration of the maxim that 
that the name of Perly or Perlin Shearer| knowledge is power, related the following 
was a false one, und that the person assuming | anecdote. He was walking a few months 
it was merely an instrument in the hands of|/ago in Portland-place, when he observed a 
Dickinson, or Dickinson Shearer, who is un-|large crowd-of people assembled, and found 
questionably the principal in the transaction. | that it was in consequence of a large mastiff 
We are not certain what the penalty for the | dog having a lesser one in his gripe. Several 
offence is in Virginia, to the laws of which | persons tried, by splitting the mastiff’s ear, 
state he will be amenable for selling the boy, | and by biting and pinching its tail, to make it 
but we believe the crime is punishable with | let go its hold, but in vain. At last a delicate 
death. and dandied young gentleman came up, and 
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fast as it could. 


making his way through the crowd, into the | 
circle, requested to be allowed to separate, A friend of ours in the city of New York 
the dogs; assent was given amidst jeers and had in his possession a few days since, among 
laughter; when the dandy slowly drew from | other money, a thousand dollar bill on a 
his pocket a large snuff box, and having taken| southern bank. As he was looking over his 
a pinch himself, inserted bis fingers again 
into the box and withdrawing a larger pinch 
deliberately applied it to the mastiff’s nose. | 
The snuff operated so powerfully on the ani-| his hands. Endeavouring to recollect the last 
mal’s olfactory nerves, that it not only imme- 
diately let go its hold, but made its escape as 
The dandy was loudly 
cheered, upon which he stopped for a moment|town. As this was the last recollection he 
and said, ‘Gentlemen, I have merely given | could catch of his lost money, he hurried to 
you a proof that ‘ Knowledge is Power. 
London paper. 


From an Irish Magazine. 
THE OCEAN. 


Likeness of Heaven! 
Agent of power ! 

Man is thy victim! 
Shipwrecks thy dower! 
Spices and jewels 
Froin valley and sea, 
Armics and banners 
Are buried in thee. 


What are the riches 

Of Mexico’s mines, 

To the wealth that far down 
In the deep water shines ? 
The proud navies that cover 
The conquering west— 
Thou fling’st them to death 
With one heave of thy breast. 


From the high hills that view 
Thy wreck-making shore, 
When the bride of the mariner 
Shrieks at thy roar; 

When like lamos in the tempest, 
Or mews in the blast, 

O’er thy ridge broken billows 
The canvass is cast. 


How humbling to one 
With a heart and a soul, 
To look on thy greatness 
And list to its roll; 

To think how that heart 
In cold ashes shall be, 
While the voice of eternity 
Rises from thee! 


Yes! where are the cities 
Of Thebes and of Tyre? 
Swept from the nations 
Like sparks from the fire; 
The glory of Athens, 

The splendour of Rome, 
Dissolved—and for ever— 
Like dew in thy foam. 


But thou art almighty, 
Eternal—sublime— 
Unweakencd—unwasted— 
Twin brother of Time! 
Fleets, tempests, nor nations 
Thy glory can bow ; 

As the stars first beheld thee, 
Still chainless art thou! 


But hold! when the surges 

No longer shall roll, 

And that firmament’s length 

Is drawn back like a scroll ; 
Then—then shall the spirit 
That sighs by thee now, 

Be more mighty—more lasting, 
More chainless than thou. 


THE FRIEND. 




























HONESTY REWARDED. At the risk of being laughed at for easy 


credulity, we have copied from an exchange 
paper a recent account of the long talked of 
sea serpent, which has on the face of it all 
the appearance of truth and soberness. In 
fact, we do not hesitate to avow our belief 
that such a monster has occasionally visited 
our shores, and our conviction rests upon the 
testimony of an intelligent and very estimable 
minister of our religious Society, now gone 
to his final rest, who, in our hearing, circum- 
stantially, and in a way entirely to remove all 
previous scruples on the subject, related what 
he saw himself of this strange visitant. 


funds for the purpose of making a deposite in 
a bank, he missed this bill, and was utterly at 
a loss to know by what means it was out of 





| time he had seen it, he called to mind the 
fact that during the evening previous, he had 
shown the bill to a friend, in his parlour up 





his friend’s house, and without ceremony en- 
tered the parlour and made search, supposing 
that he might have dropped it upon the car- 
pet. Not finding it, he was about giving it 
te in despair, but ringing for the servant, a 
coloured womian, he asked her if she had 
found any thing on the floor. ‘“ Yes,” said 
she, “I’ve got it, I’ve got it,” and imme- 
diately produced the thousand dollar bill roll- 
ed carefully in a bit of paper. It had actually 
| blown out of the window, and was found de- 
‘wine by the iron railing of the piazza, with 
the face of the bill towards the house. The 
oe as may be imagined, was not a 


BINDING. 

Volume XII being now completed, those 
who wish to have the work bound, can have 
it neatly done by sending their numbers to 
this office. The sooner the better, if any 
numbers are to be supplied. Other binding 
done also to any pattern. 

Respectfully, 
Gro. W. Taytor. 


The winter term of Franklin Park School 
will commence on second day, the 7th of 10th 
month next. 
little pleased to receive his money, and gave 
the coloured woman twenty dollars for her 
honesty. She was delighted with her reward, 
and expressed her determination always to do 
the thing that is right— Newburg Journal. 


Mayserry M‘Vaueu, 
Bensamin H. Deacon. 
9mo. 16th, 1839. 


The winter term of Haverford School will 
commence on fourth day, the 9th of tenth 
month next, under the direction of the follow- 
ing Friends as its officers, viz. John Gum- 
meré, Superintendent of the institution and 
Teacher of Mathematics; Daniel B. Smith, 
Teacher of Moral Philosophy, English Lite- 
rature, &c. ; William Dennis, Teacher of the 
Latin and Greek Languages and Ancient Lite- 
rature; Saml. J. Gummeré, Teacher of Ma- 
thematics and Natural Philosophy; Benjamin 
V. Marsh, Assistant Superintendent. 

The terms are $250 per annum, payable 
as follows, viz. $75 at the commencement, 
and $75 at the middle of the winter term, 
and $100 at the opening of the summer term. 
Copies of the last annual report, with such 
further information as may be desired, will 
be furnished by the undersigned, to whom 
applications for admission are to be addressed. 

By direction of the managers. 


Cuartes Yarnatt, Secretary, 
No. 39 Market street, Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia, 8 mo. 29, 1839, 


Mix Straw with Clover.—Farmers who 
have straw or coarse old hay, will find a great 
advantage in mixing them in layers, with hay 
that is not thoroughly made; the dry stuff 
will prevent the clover from injuring by 
moisture, and it imbibes sweetness, so that 
the cattle will eat it with a good relish.— 
Yankee Farmer. 





| THE FRIEND. 





TENTH MONTH, 5, 1839. 





In entering upon another year of editorial 
labour and responsibility, we derive encou- 
ragement from the fact, that our subscription 
list, both in point of stability and numerically, 
wears a better aspect than at any former pe- 
riod. But yet the amount of support is but 
an approximation to what it should be, seeing 
that “lhe Friend” is the only periodical of 
the kiad, in this country, exclusively devoted 
to the interest of our religious Society. We 
therefore remind our agents every where that 
this is a suitable time to revive their exer- 
tions for the obtainment of new subscribers. 
We give them credit for the success in this 
way which has attended former exertions, and = 
this success should animate them to renovated COAL. 
efforts, at least sufficient to fill up the blanks Schuvlki . 
occasioned by death and otherwise. A re-|... uylkill, Lehigh, Hazleton, and Laurel 
vised list of agents is in preparation, and will Hill Coal for sale » George W. Taylor, at 
be inserted next week. The index for Vol. | ‘he office of “ The Friend. 

XII., it is expected, will accompany next 








WANTED, a Friend to act as Steward of 
the above Institution. Also, one to take 
charge of the Farm. Apply to 

Kimper & SHarp.ess, 
No. 8 South Fourth street. 





number. PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
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